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called Madeleine Fouche: she had no connection and less
resemblance to the unclean fox that was her namesake. She
found her way into the dungeon more than once. The first
time, the Queen seemed cold beyond the possibility of melting;
too many enemies had come with soft step and seeming-kindly
smile: even the girl's present of fresh linen might have been
brought in guile, her fruit and jam might be poisoned. It was a
long time before Madeleine could convince the Queen of her
good intention; and at her second coming, all was for a moment
undone, when there entered behind her a tall young man in the
uniform of the National Guard. It was only for a moment.
She looked into his eyes and saw that he was no militiaman
but a priest who had donned the hated garments as disguise;
beneath them, or hidden in those swinging side-pockets, he
carried the proof of his true vocation, the symbol of his Faith.
It was thus, and thus fantastically, that masquerade entered
for the last time into the life of Queen Marie-Antoinette.

She would still have turned from him if he had been one of
those priests who had accepted the slavery of the State, sworn
the oath of those who sought to serve God and Mammon. But
he was of the hunted and haunted, the hiders in attic or cellar,
the men who bore their lives in their hands, in a city where
church-bells were silenced save for riot or alarm. He was of
broad and muscular frame, lean-faced with deep-set eyes.
Christ meant more to him than a sickly picture, encouraging
-weak and comforting thoughts. Prud'homme and Lamarche
were on guard: Madeleine Fouche had seen to that. She could
help young Father Magnin, ex-cur6 of Saint-Germain-
1'Auxerrois, to lay out his bread and wine on the table. She
had even contrived to borrow two candles from the gaoler's
wife. When all was ready for the ceremony, Marie-Antoinette
hesitated to take first place: the priest insisted that it must be
so, if not because she was Queen, then because she was in the
deadliest danger. And the two gendarmes, leaving their cards
and pipes, knelt beside her at his improvised altar.

IT HAD BEEN HOT AND STIFLING when first they
brought her to the Conciergerie, though even in August its